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REQUIREDNESS, FACT, AND VALUE 


“V°\HE purpose of this paper is to suggest that a phenomenologi- 
cal study of the property that Wolfgang Kohler? has named 
‘*requiredness’’ leads to a satisfactory way of formulating the dif- 
ference between fact and value, or, to use more precise language, 
between normative and non-normative properties. 

Our study will bring us to a modification of G. E. Moore’s view ? 
that there is a radical difference in kind as well as a difference in 
content between normative and non-normative properties. Moore 
undertook to defend this position by drawing a distinction between 
‘‘natural’’ and ‘‘non-natural’’ properties, the latter being the 
class of properties to which normative properties and no others 
belong. But all his efforts to state the difference between these two 
classes of properties have been unsuccessful,® and he is left with 
his assertion that normative properties attach to their objects in 
a different way than non-normative properties do. He can not de- 
scribe this different mode of attachment; nor can he clarify his 
position by specifying the sense of the term ‘‘describe’’ such that 
it is true to say that non-normative properties are always descrip- 
tive (in this special sense), however vague, and normative proper- 
ties are not descriptive at all (in this special sense). 

I believe that there is a difference of the sort that Moore is so 
insistent upon, and I think that our approach to value via the 
property of requiredness will enable us to describe it. The dif- 
ference is an important one, and its formulation is an essential step 
in dealing with the normative and non-normative; yet Moore was 
wrong in thinking that it adequately distinguishes them. 


I 


Requiredness is a gestalt property. It is not the kind of fact 
upon which one can lay his finger, as one can lay his finger upon 
the color ‘‘red.’’ In spite of this it is just as much open to direct 


1 The Place of Value in a World of Facts, pp, 28-31. 

2See Principia Ethica, pp. 1-36, 39-41; ‘‘The Conception of Intrinsic 
Value,’’ Philosophical Studies, pp. 253-275; and ‘‘A Reply to My Critics,’’ 
The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, pp. 590 ff. 

8 Moore has admitted the inadequacy of his efforts in ‘‘A Reply to My 
Critics,’’ p. 591. 
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observation as are the facts we refer to when we say that a chair is 
broken, a room untidy, or a day gloomy. These are relational, 
spread-out facts; but they are not obscure.* Kohler labels re- 
quiredness as a gestalt property by pointing out that it always 
attaches to a context of some sort, that apart from this context it 
has no existence of its own, and that it is the kind of property that 
can not be split into bits that have ‘‘a merely local existence.’’ ® 
Requiredness may be thought of as a property attaching to a 
situation,® or as a specific situational structure or pattern. As a 
pattern it gives a situation one very definite kind of structure and 
organizational unity; as a property, it is that pattern seen as a 
quality of the situation. There is no doubt that it is a gestalt 
property and that the situations to which it belongs are gestalten. 
Some gestalt properties are vectors, and requiredness falls 
within this special group. To call any property a vector is to say 
that it points toward something. Vector properties are configura- 
tions that direct you to a specific portion of a field. You look at 
the field and the vector carries your attention to some locality of 
it. They function selectively like arrows or gestures. They may 
point toward something that is outside and beyond the situation 
to which they belong. They may point from one part of a situa- 
tion to another part. In all cases the vector has directedness, and 
this is its distinguishing characteristic. In Kohler’s terms, a 
vector is ‘‘a directed translocal trait.’’?7 Such a property, clearly 
enough, can exist only as a property of a complex situation within 
which it has certain terminals or focal points; or if a terminal lies 
beyond the observable situation, the vector must manifest its di- 
rectedness by issuing dynamically from some portion of the situa- 
tion. Take away the complex framework and the idea of directed- 
ness or transcendence becomes utterly inapplicable. But given a 
situation which has either spatial or temporal dimensions, or both, 
vectors are possible. They create, quite literally, the stresses and 
strains, the structural affiliations and exclusions of the situation. 


4K. Koffka defends the phenomenological objectivity of this kind of fact 
in ‘*The Psychology of Art,’’ Art: A Bryn Mawr Symposium, pp. 180-182, 
209-220. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 72, 336-337. 

6 There are admittedly many important and relevant questions to be con- 
sidered with regard to situations. However, in this paper, in order to focus 
attention upon requiredness, I am here taking situations for granted as ob- 
servable finite wholes, related to each other, but nevertheless distinguishable; 
more inclusive than separate acts, but less than the universe. I am aware that 
the position I am developing requires careful consideration of the nature of 
situations and the relation between requiredness and the situations in which 
it is found. 

7 Op. cit., pp. 73, 336-337. 
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Requiredness is a vector because it points to what is required. 
It functions selectively, and though we shall usually speak of what 
is required in a positive sense, it is important to remember that 
requiredness is also selective in a negative sense, excluding and 
outlawing certain items. When we say that a situation possesses 
the property of requiredness we mean that it is so constructed 
that it focuses upon some portion of itself in such a way that this 
portion is required: it is, or would be, accepted by the situation. 
But more than this: it fits the situation. It belongs in it. Its 
presence is, or would be, appropriate. It ought to be there. 

Requiredness thus functions normatively. It is a value-making 
property, but it is not itself a normative property. This normative 
function is the relation between requiredness and some item, through 
which this item becomes the locus of value. The item may be an 
act if we are thinking of conduct; a color, line, or sound if we are 
thinking of art; or a symbol if we are thinking of logic. Compari- 
son of requiredness with some other vectors will help to clarify its 
unique normative function. 


II 


Requiredness is by no means the only vector property, and it 
needs to be carefully distinguished from some other vectors. In- 
terest is undoubtedly a more familiar example of a vector than 
requiredness. It will be well to distinguish between them, espe- 
cially since interest is the basic concept in the type of value theory 
that has received definitive statement by Ralph Barton Perry. 
Perry identifies interest as follows: 


It is characteristic of living mind to be for some things and against others. 
This polarity is not reducible to that between ‘yes’ and ‘no’ in the logical or 
in the purely cognitive sense, because one can say ‘yes’ with reluctance or be 
glad to say ‘no.’ To be ‘for’ or ‘against’ is to view with favor or disfavor; 
it is a bias of the subject toward or away from. It implies a tendency to 
create or conserve, or an opposite tendency to prevent or destroy.’ 


Requiredness does indeed involve a bias for or against, but the dif- 
ference lies in the fact that this does not exhaust its content. Re- 
quiredness does more than accept or reject with varying degrees 
of reluctance or joy. What is positively required ought to be ac- 
cepted, and what is negatively required ought to be rejected. There 
is a demand for acceptance and a demand for rejection. Interest 
alone, however complex and dynamic it may be in its numerous 
modes, does not account for this additional characteristic of re- 
quiredness. I can not see how one can ever get from the fact of 
interest in something, and its acceptance or rejection, to the very 


8 General Theory of Value, p. 115. 
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different fact that it ought to be accepted or rejected. Something 
else has to enter the picture before an object of interest takes on 
normative significance in the sense of being required.® 

I may avert a possible misunderstanding by emphasizing the 
fact that I am not saying that interests are irrelevant in normative 
situations. Interests may be part of the complex structure that is 
the requiredness vector, but they are not to be identified with that 
vector. However much one finds himself concerned with interests 
in searching for what is required, an analysis of interests and in- 
terest-situations is not an analysis of value and normative situa- 
tions. 


III 


Causality is another good example of a vector property. It 
possesses direction. It points from cause to effect, or from causal 
conditions to effect. If there are many causes and a single effect, 
or a single cause and many effects, it relates them all, giving to the 
situation a definite dynamic structure which can be observed. There 
is some justification for confusing requiredness and causality. They . 
are both intimately involved in moral conduct, yet it is false to 
suppose that they are one and the same property. In clarifying 
the difference between these two vectors we shall move toward a 
clearer understanding of requiredness itself.’° 

The causal relation is such that if the cause is given the effect 
must necessarily follow. This relation, this vector property, exists 
only when a situation is so constructed that the presence of some- 
thing in it points to and makes necessary the existence of something 
else. This structural fact is the causal relationship. Required- 
ness, on the other hand, does not make the existence of what is 
required inevitable. Requiredness accounts for the applicability 
of a value judgment, but that is all. In this sense, requiredness 
is a much looser indefinite relation, although what is required may 
be perfectly clearly designated. The presence of requiredness in a 
situation gives us no assurance that what is required will take 
place, assuming that it has not already done so. The vector is a 


®It should be noted that Kohler holds that interest is a special case of 
requiredness, namely, subjective requiredness—subjective, that is, in the 
sense that the interest vector always issues from a self (op. cit., pp. 73 ff). 
I do not think that there is such a close relationship between requiredness and 
interest. The acceptance or rejection of an object of interest is fundamentally 
different from the suitability or appropriateness of the object of a required- 
ness vector. 

10 I defer a discussion of the way in which causal structures are relevant 
to requiredness and thus enter into the determination of what is required, and 
the limitations of this relevance. 
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fact, but from this fact it can not be inferred, as the effect can be 
inferred from the causal conditions, that what is required will 
occur. 

The situation demands what is required and sometimes demands 
it very vigorously, but there is no certainty that the demand will 
be met. This demanding character, as Kohler points out," is 
really the characteristic that distinguishes requiredness from all 
other vector properties, and it certainly distinguishes it from causal- 
ity. Causality is a neutral vector. The cause does not demand 
the effect; there is no need to demand what is already structurally 
certain. The cause simply points impartially toward the effect. 
The requiredness-situation is not neutral and impartial toward 
what is required. It compensates, as it were, for the uncertainty 
of fulfilment and its causal inadequacy by making a demand for 
what is required as well as pointing it out. This is its normative 
or value-making function expressing itself. 

The difference between these two vectors is reflected in our re- 
sponse to them. When we observe a causal relation we are led to 
expect the occurrence of the effect. We feel no anxiety (assuming 
that we want the effect) about its occurrence so long as we are sure 
that the structural conditions that will produce it are really there. 
Sometimes we anticipate some outcome in a situation and are out- 
raged when it does not happen; but our feeling of outrage can not 
be maintained if we examine the situation and see that the causal 
conditions were not there. Non-occurrence of an expected effect 
may surprise us very much, but the feeling of outrage can hardly 
be sustained and justified. When we observe requiredness we are 
led to hope for the occurrence of what is required. We may feel 
anxiety about its occurrence because, so far as requiredness is 
concerned, there is no assurance of it. The normative function 
of the relation enables us to say truly that something ought to 
happen and to regret the loss of value if it does not; but it does 
not enable us to say that something will happen or to feel secure 
in any hope or expectation. Security springs from manipulation 
of causal conditions, not from contemplation of requiredness. We 
may try to manipulate causal conditions so that what is required 
will in fact happen. And if we succeed, our hope may become 
expectation and our anxiety give way to security. 

The fact that we can manipulate causal conditions in a situa- 
tion in order to realize a value that would not otherwise be real- 
ized (or to prevent the realization of an evil, an ought-not-to-be) 
verifies the assertion that requiredness and causality are different 
properties ; for what is required sometimes remains constant while 


11 Op. cit., p. 337. 
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causal conditions are altered. If these two vectors were identical 
a change in one would imply a change in the other: a change in 
one would be a change in the other. The ethical significance of 
this is plain. Solution of moral problems depends upon getting 
requiredness and causality to converge upon the same act. This 
act will then be bound to occur. It will not be merely an ideal 
act, but also an actual one: ideal because it is required, actual be- 
cause it is caused. 


IV 


The absence of inevitability in the relation between a situation 
and a required act or other item distinguishes requiredness from 
causality, but it raises the question of the relation between re- 
quiredness and possibility. If a required act is not inevitable, 
then it might bear some close relation to a possible act. The an- 
swer, I think, is that there is no necessary relation between them. 
A possible act is not necessarily a required act; and a required act 
is not necessarily a possible act. Many possible acts are neutral. 
There is no situational demand that they be realized. They may 
or may not be realized depending upon how the causal structure 
of a situation develops; and they may or may not be required de- 
pending upon the requiredness of the situation and its develop- 
ment. When a possible act does happen to be required, it is not 
required because of its possibility but because it happens to be the 
focus of a requiredness vector. 

Nor is there anything in the nature of requiredness that makes 
it point always to an act that is left merely possible by the causal 
structure of a situation. We may support this statement in two 
ways. First, required acts are sometimes performed, but in being 
performed they do not cease to be required, although they cease to 
be possible. The requiredness of a situation does not vanish when 
its demand is fulfilled. A value in being realized does not cease to 
be a value. Nicolai Hartmann’s statement of this is clear and con- 
vincing : 

There is something absurd in the thought that a value is a thing that ought 
to be only in so far as its matter is unreal. That a man ought to be honest, 


straightforward, trustworthy, is something which does not cease to be because 
somebody actually is so. The man ought to be even as he then is.12 


Second, there are situations in which something is definitely wrong, 
and in addition we see that nothing can be done about it. Re- 
quiredness is a property of these hopeless situations. Something 
in them is definitely inappropriate or unfitting. We can imagine 
an act or a course of action that would ‘‘right’’ the situation, and 


12 Ethics, Vol. 1, p. 247. 
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we may even say that this act is required, although it could not be 
held to be anyone’s duty. At best we might say that someone 
ought to try it. Until Jean Valjean came upon the scene nothing 
could be done to save the man trapped under the wagon, but it was 
clear what was required. Kohler’s description of the ‘‘perfec- 
tionist’’ or ‘‘correctionist’’ character of requiredness is close to the 
point I am suggesting: 


If a visual configuration is not entirely balanced a certain part may appear 
not simply as ‘‘out of place,’’ but as ‘‘a trifle too high,’’ ‘‘too much to the 
left,’’ ‘‘too heavy,’’ and so on. In this sense requiredness often tends to 


improve given situations by pointing to changes which would result in such 
improvement.13 


K6hler does not make clear whether such pointing on the part of 
requiredness is confined to what it is possible to alter or correct ; but 
I am inclined to think that the pointing takes place without regard 
for the possibility or impossibility of the improvements indicated, 
and I think that KGhler’s use of the term ‘‘perfectionist’’ may indi- 
cate his agreement. 

Vv. 


Now we are ready to inquire into the nature of properties that 
are conferred upon certain items when these items become the 
target of a vector, and we shall be especially interested in the 
property conferred upon the object of the requiredness vector, 
namely, the property of being required. We shall call these ac- 
quired properties ‘‘vector-conferred properties.”’ 

Consider first the manner in which vector-conferred properties 
attach to the object to which they belong. These properties, while 
belonging to the object, do not depend entirely upon the nature of 
the object. The object alone is not enough to sustain them. It 
must be assisted by the situation. A vector-conferred property 
thus does not describe or attach to its object unless the vector con- 
tinues to exist, that is, unless the situational structure that consti- 
tutes the vector remains unchanged. There are many properties 
that continue to belong to their objects despite situational changes, 
provided only that these changes do not destroy the objects. You 
can tear an object from its context and some of its properties will 
remain, but though it is still the same object, other properties will 
be gone because their mode of attachment is different. They are 
genuinely descriptive of an object in the framework of a situation, 
but without this framework they are not descriptive because they 
can not exist. 

It can be urged that this is true of all gestalt properties and 
not merely vector-conferred properties. This seems to me to be 


18 Op. cit., p. 338. 
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the case; and therefore it is necessary to draw a further impor- 
tant distinction. Vector-conferred properties look dependent. 
Their situational dependence is given right along with them. The 
vector and the property it confers are different and can be distin- 
guished, but they can not be separated; and this inseparability 
is manifest in the experience of them. Other gestalt properties, 
although situationally dependent, are not given as such. Their 
dependence is verifiable, but only through experimentation with 
the situation. A patch of yellow next to a patch of blue looks 
more intense than it would without the adjacent blue, but this fact 
of greater intensity is not given with the color. It has to be found 
by removing the blue patch, and only then does one realize the de- 
pendence of one upon the other. 

Now let us turn our attention to requiredness and the property 
of being required. Since being required is a vector-conferred 
property and a normative property, we have gained some under- 
standing of the manner in which value attaches to objects, acts, 
and soon. Value is imposed on an act by a situation. It springs, 
so to speak, from the situation to the object. It does not rise from 
the depths'of the object itself.* 

We are now confronted with the fact that the difference between 
vector-conferred properties and other properties is not the same as 
the difference between normative and non-normative properties. 
There are numerous vector-conferred properties that are not norma- 
tive, for example, the property of being an effect, or, as I maintain, 
the property of being the object of an interest. In order to formu- 
late the difference between the normative and the non-normative, 
we have to go one step further. The final distinction is made by 
pointing out that the value-making vector demands its object, 
while other vectors do not. Thus we do appeal, in the end, to a 
qualitative difference. We appeal to the irreducible and unana- 
lyzable oughtness of required items. Other vector-conferred 
properties do not share this content. But we end here only after 
analyzing value as dependent upon a gestalt property of a special 
kind, namely, a vector. Value is a qualitatively unique member 
of the class of vector-conferred properties. 

This account of value is enough to protect the normative disci- 
plines from reduction to some non-normative discipline such as 
psychology or sociology. It implies that propositions about values 
—the values at least that are dependent upon requiredness, for I 





14C, D. Broad’s term ‘‘derivative’’ might be applied here, although Broad 
does not specify the unique mode of vectorial derivation which is involved in 
the emergence of value (see ‘‘Certain Features in Moore’s Ethical Doctrines,’’ 
The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, pp. 60-61). 
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do not deny that there are other entirely different but equally 
legitimate conceptions of value in such fields as economics and 
algebra—can not be reduced to propositions about some other prop- 
erty. These value-statements are unique, just as the properties 
to which they refer are unique. 


VI 


Moore’s discussions of value seem to me to point in the direc- 
tion of such a description as I have offered. I can not resist the 
belief that his distinction between natural and non-natural prop- 
erties, first very clumsily expressed in Principia Ethica and later 
much more suggestively dealt with in the ‘‘Essay on Intrinsic 
Value,’’ is actually the distinction between vector-conferred prop- 
erties and other properties. This is what it turns out to be when 
it is understood in the only way that I have been able to under- 
stand it. But if this is the case, this distinction simply does not 
serve the purpose for which it was intended; that is, it does not 
distinguish between normative and non-normative properties. 

There is, nevertheless, no point in trying to destroy the use in 
contemporary value theory of the terms ‘‘natural’’ and ‘‘non-nat- 
ural’’ to classify different types of value theory. Moore’s insistent 
but inadequately explained assertion that value is non-natural 
served a very useful but negative function and will probably con- 
tinue to do so. He realized that value can not be reduced to any- 
thing else nor identified with anything else; and he used the term 
‘*non-natural’’ to keep value beyond the reach of these reductive 
approaches. In this I think he was right and did a commendable 
job of staving off the challenges of the naturalists in value theory. 
The fact remains, however, that these terms contribute nothing to 
an understanding of the properties they were supposed to illumi- 
nate. In some respects the term ‘‘non-natural’’ is misleading in 
that it tends to suggest the supernatural. What we need is a com- 
plete description of value, not opaque terminology that serves 
merely to confound the naturalists without advancing our under- 
standing of value. 

It will be helpful to ask why Moore’s efforts were unsuccessful, 
or rather, incomplete. Was there any reason why he was unable 
to analyze the difference between normative and non-normative 
properties that he felt so keenly? I would like to offer the fol- 
lowing speculation on this matter. During the time that Moore 
was particularly concerned with this problem, he was insistent upon 
the simplicity of value. At least he was insistent upon the. sim- 
plicity of good, which was for him the basic value in terms of which 
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‘‘right’’ and even ‘‘beautiful’’ could be defined.*> Good was held 
to be a certain simple quality, like yellow in this respect, belong- 
ing to some objects and not to others. This stress upon simplicity 
seems to me to be the source of much of his difficulty. It com- 
pletely inhibits the recognition and use of vectors and vector-con- 
ferred properties in an analysis of value. For example, in the 
course of his sensitive discussion of organic wholes, he asserts that 


The part of a valuable whole retains exactly the same value when it is, as 
when it is not, a part of that whole,16 


and also 


To have value merely as a part is equivalent to having no value at all, but 
merely being a part of that which has value.17 


These statements say clearly that a situation can not confer value 
upon its parts. This, however, is precisely what requiredness does; 
but Moore does not appear to be prepared to give any status what- 
soever to vector-conferred properties. Yet recognition of them is 
essential in a satisfactory analysis of value. Our discussion of 
value has led us to a conception of value more complicated than 
Moore’s, but it has the merit of enabling us to state the difference 
between normative and non-normative properties. Furthermore, 
we can state it in the way that he thought it should be stated. 

Moore has recently opened his eyes to a more complicated view 
of value. He has changed his mind about the definability of 
‘‘rightness’’ and now recognizes rightness as an irreducible norma- 
tive property.** In so doing he has placed himself in a position 
to resolve his quandary over the difference between normative and 
non-normative properties. One wishes very much that with right- 
ness in mind rather than goodness, and with the apparatus of 
vectors and vector-conferred properties, he would attack this prob- 
lem again. It is true that he still clings to a belief in the simple 
normative property of goodness; but here again with typical can- 
dor he admits his uncertainty.’® 


15 Principia Ethica, pp. 147-148, 201-202. 

16 Ibid., p. 30. 

17 Ibid., p. 35. 

18‘*A Reply to My Critics,’’ loc. cit., pp. 610-611. 

19 Ibid., p. 554. It must be stated, however, that Moore’s doubt about 
goodness also applies to rightness, so that it is not correct to say that he is 
now more convinced of the indefinability of ‘‘rightness’’ than ‘‘ goodness.’’ 
The fact is that he is torn by conflicting inclinations, some of which lead in 
the direction of a view which is a far cry from the revised theory that I hope 
he might develop. See pages 544-545; and see Charles L. Stevenson’s recog- 
nition of this in his Language and Ethics, note, pages 272-273. I do not 
intend te consider in this paper the question of the definability of ‘‘goodness’’ 
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VII 


I have indicated that the description of value offered in this 
paper belongs with those theories classified as non-natural. This 
claim might be disputed on the ground that we have committed 
the naturalistic fallacy; and it must be admitted that there are 
some grounds for this charge. Our analysis has moved from a de- 
scription of requiredness, a non-normative property, to being re- 
quired, a normative property; we have explained value with ref- 
erence to the structure of the situation in which value appears; 
and we have described value as a special kind of fact and as hav- 
ing a unique place within the class of facts of that kind. All this 
constitutes a cordial invitation to some loyal non-naturalist to 
argue that our theory passes illicitly from the factual or non- 
normative to the normative. 

It is true that our analysis moves from a consideration of a non- 
normative property to a normative one; but the passage is not of 
the sort that the naturalistic fallacy involves. The naturalistic 
fallacy involves the identification of some other property with a 
normative property (such as pleasure with goodness), in such a 
way that the one defines the other.” I do not have to determine 
whether or not this fallacy is actually fallacious or just a strong 
way of expressing a fundamental difference of opinion about the 
nature of value, in order to make clear that our theory does not 
make the kind of assertion that is condemned as fallacious.” 
Being required is not identified with any other property. It is not 
identified with requiredness, nor reduced to it, nor deduced from 
it, nor defined by it. I have not offered a definition of being re- 
quired but an account of the nature of this unique and indefinable 
property. Unless values are to appear miraculously and perhaps 
irresponsibly in situations, there must be some relation between the 
non-normative and the normative elements in a situation. Our 
description of requiredness illuminates this relation without de- 
stroying the uniqueness of value. The relation is admittedly an 
intimate one; but it in no way involves the naturalistic fallacy. 

It is understandable why theorists who have not incorporated 
vectors into their thinking should be suspicious of the transition 


in terms of ‘‘ being required,’’ but I believe that Brentano, Broad, and Ewing 
have suggested an acceptable way of doing it. See Brentano, The Origin of 
the Knowledge of Right and Wrong, p. 16; Broad, ‘‘Certain Features in 
Moore’s Ethical Doctrines,’’ loc. cit., p. 65, and Mind, Vol. XLIX (1940), 
p. 237; and Ewing, ‘‘ A Suggested Non-Naturalistic Analysis of Good,’’ Mind, 
Vol. XLVIII (1939), pp. 6 ff. 

20 Principia Ethica, pp. 10, 13-14, 38-39. 

21 See W. L. Frankena, ‘‘The Naturalistic Fallacy,’’ Mind, Vol. XLVIIT 
(1939), pp. 464-477. 
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from requiredness to the property of being required; but if one 
understands what a vector is, this transition does not seem fal- 
lacious. : 

If, after all, someone should argue that value has been described 
as a species of fact—specifically, a vector-conferred property, the 
vector being one that demands its object—I should have to reply 
that ‘‘fact’’ is here being used in the broad sense that is necessi- 
tated. by the present method of analysis. If we are describing 
something that is observable, it seems entirely proper to call it 
factual. The only alternative is to deny the existence of value or 
to introduce a class of observable properties which are nevertheless 
non-factual. The conception of fact that is used here is so broad 
that the ordinary accusation of deriving value from fact loses its 
meaning. We have described requiredness as a value-making prop- 
erty and being required as a unique normative property, factually 
conditioned, it is true, but not identical with any property but itself. 


Davin Havens NEWHALL 
WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
‘‘EXISTENCE AND ITS POLARITIES’’—REVISION AND SUPPLEMENT 


Professor Bahm’s article recently published in this JourNAL ' 
is an acute analysis of the polar condition of existence. Experi- 
ence of existence abounds with contraries, oppositions, and con- 
tradictions, and Professor Bahm rightly holds that we can handle 
these diversities in an orderly way. 

However, his treatment suffers from the absence of a definition 
of polarity. He implies by the way that a polar condition is any 
case where opposite, or at least contrary, terms may be used to 
refer to existence (pp. 630-631). But this leaves open the question 
of the mutual involvement of the poles under consideration. Mere 
logical contradictories help define each other, but the ultimate 
metaphysical question, which apparently Professor Bahm is con- 
cerned with, is how the poles of existence affect, as well as dis- 
tinguish themselves from, each other. Completely opposite ex- 
istents do not have a stake in each other. They are not polarities 
in any accurate sense. 

A more usable definition of polarity has been proposed by 
Sheldon. For him polarity means ‘‘a relationship between two 


1Cf. Archie J. Bahm, ‘‘Existence and Its Polarities,’’ this JOURNAL, 
Vol. XLVI (1949), pp. 629-637 (presidential address delivered before the 
Southwestern Philosophical Conference, December, 1948). 
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opposites, each of partly independent status, asymmetrical and 
productive because of their cooperation, and also just because each 
has already a being, power, and efficacy of its own which enables 
it to contribute something in the end.’’? Here polar opposites 
are not logical contradictories, but contraries that are mutually 
involved in each other, as the north and the south poles of the 
earth are parts of the same earth. Morris Cohen liked to use as 
an illustration for polarity blades of scissors accomplishing the 
same task by moving in opposite directions. They were mutually | 
involved in each other’s réles. 

If an understanding of existence be at all possible, it must 
consist in ability to identify what is, and to exclude what isn’t 
true of reality. Contradictions must be mistaken notions of reality 
and not features of true reality. Polarities of existence can not 
be mere logical contradictories. The latter should be discovered 
in our experience of existence but identified as features of our 
thought and not read into reality, as Bahm seems content to do. 
He rightly holds that we ‘‘must conceptualize existence in terms 
of both aspects of each polarity’’ (p. 631), but some of his poles 
do not belong in ‘‘existence.”’ 

For example, ‘‘being’’ and ‘‘non-being’’ are logical contra- 
dictories, but how can it be shown that ‘‘non-being’’ has a stake 
in being, in the world of existence? Does this mean that a non- 
existent being contributes to the nature of an existent being? Or, 
that some other existent being is always contributory to the nature 
of any given existent being? If the latter is what Bahm means, 
and it probably is, he is using the logic of contradiction and not 
of polarity, for the character of involvement which the supposed 
pole of the existent being bears to its polar opposite, or opposites, 
remains unspecified. ‘‘Non-being’’ may be a helpful logical cate- 
gory, but it does not clarify existence to make it part of existence. 

It is baffling also to consider ‘‘things’’ and ‘‘space’’ as polar 
opposites. If space is ‘‘coexistent otherness’’ (p. 635), how are 
the dimensions of ‘‘things’’ to be construed? Any particular thing 
is ‘‘other’’ to any other ‘‘thing’’ and ‘‘no thing’’ in between. But 
this otherness is measurable three-dimensionally just as the other 
‘‘thing’’ and ‘‘no thing’’ are. Indeed, all three factors here (the 
particular thing, its other, and the no thing between) are in- 
telligible just so far as they are all measurable by the same tools, 
the three dimensions of space. ‘‘Space’’ and ‘‘things’’ are not 

2 W. H. Sheldon, Process and Polarity. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1944, p. 108. 


8 Reason and Nature. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1931, 
p. 165n. 
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polarities mutually involving each other, except in a very super- 
ficial sense. To view a thing as a filled area and space as other 
areas unfilled by the ‘‘thing’’ under consideration may be common 
sense. But the meaning of physical ‘‘thing’’ remains unclear on 
this view. Is it extended or isn’t it? If it is, what 1s its exten- 
sion? If it isn’t extended, why call it a physical thing? 

Again, how can ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘evil’’ be polar opposites? They 
are logically distinguishable as opposites, but how do they involve 
each other in such a way as to contribute something to each other? 
Is not the moral task just that of separating good from evil and 
of preventing it from being contaminated with evil? Evil exists 
both in human conduct and in nature, but it can not be considered 
a polar opposite to good. The two interfuse in fact, but neither 
on the natural nor on the moral level do they contribute to each 
other. If evil is considered good-in-the-making, it then has a stake 
in the good, but it would not in that case be truly evil, and the 
supposed polarity vanishes. How good, on the other hand, could 
contribute to evil and still be good is a mystery. Moral goodness 
draws its vitality from the motive of surrounding evil with good 
in such a way as to minimize, neutralize, or eliminate it, not fulfill 
its function, as true polar opposites do. Good and evil are logical 
contradictories, but to conceive them as polarities confuses their 
existential status, and makes the moral task ambiguous. 

-Other difficulties attend the construction of ‘‘duration’’ and 
‘Sevent,’’ ‘‘goal’’ and ‘‘aim”’ or ‘‘tendency,’’ ‘‘perfect’’ and ‘‘im- 
perfect,’’ as polarities (p. 630). These terms do not mutually 
complete each other’s functions, or else they are reducible to other 
polarities which Bahm lists. How different, for example, is ‘‘goal’’ 
from ‘‘end,’’ or ‘‘tendency’’ from ‘‘means’’? And yet he con- 
siders these ‘‘different as opposites’’ (p. 631). 

Professor Bahm’s effort to maintain that he is still within ‘the 
naturalist camp fails. If he is to hold that matter is in no sense 
‘‘more ultimate than spirit’’ and also that it is ‘‘never subordi- 
nated to spirit’’ (p. 633), he is arbitrarily calling this ‘‘true nat- 
uralism.’’ If existence is ‘‘supra-definitional’’ (p. 629), Bahm’s 
system looks like a restatement of Spinozistic monism with the two 
chief attributes of mind and matter known to us. If he eschews 
Spinozistic monism, let him call this view the ‘‘true polarism’’ 
(with the above emended definition, of course!), but surely not 
‘‘naturalism.”’’ 

Analyses like this one of Professor Bahm’s call attention to the 
polar condition of reality. But like the work of Cohen, Sheldon, 
and Whitehead, such an analysis leaves us just at the point where 
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we need most help. Our apprehension of ‘‘existence’’ is most 
fruitful when we are able to say how polar opposites involve and 
complete each other. A calculus for polarity becomes our chief 
need. A too quick elimination of poles as false or unimportant, 
or the intermingling of poles in a neutral, common mix, or a sur- 
render of one pole to its opposite without full attention to its 
function, must all be avoided. But the following suggestions of 
a calculus for polarity may serve as a more reliable means for 
weighing the function which these poles should perform in our 
exploration of existence. 

1. The principle of polar autonomy. By this principle one is 
permitted to stress one pole of a polar set of oppositions to the 
extent that it reveals its own limits and calls for correction and 
supplement. ‘‘Change’’ and ‘‘flux,’’ for example, should be 
followed out toward their limit until the meaninglessness of a 
world of complete flux appears. 

2. The principle of polar tension. This feature of polar calculus 
leads us to emphasize one pole to the extent that new relations for 
it are acquired. ‘‘Substance’’ may be stressed as a basic category 
of existence so long as meaningful content in the term arises from 
its use. 

3. The principle of polar axiology. Here the point is attention 
to a given pole to the extent that such attention yields unique 
values. ‘‘Freedom’’ (i.e., moral) may allow self-expression in a 
complete and unusual way never possible under more ordinary 
means of restraint. An extreme may be more golden than a mean. 

4. The principle of polar augmentation. Observation of the ex- 
tent to which one pole may enrich its opposite when combined 
with it should be made. The more stress one puts on the ‘‘quanti- 
tative’’ calculation of existence, for example, the more essential its 
‘‘qualitative’’ features become. There need not be an ‘‘identity 
of opposites’’ in thought, but the augmentation of opposites by a 
sharing of their peculiar virtues is a significant accomplishment. 

5. The principle of polar concretion. Ultimately, concern with 
each pole to the extent that it contributes to the comprehension, 
growth, and responsibility of the thinker, is of final importance. 
The effect of any thinking on man is the chief reason for engaging 
in it. Thought is a plan of action undertaken for the purpose of 
dealing more adequately with things as we find them. Perhaps 
knowledge and valuation can never be fully separated, however 
rigorous and ‘‘accepted’’ our semantic manners! 


Louis Wim.u1am Norris 
DePauw UNIVERSITY 
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A NOTE ON WHITEHEAD AND RELATIVITY 


The purpose of this note is to show that the complexity of 
Whitehead’s theory of perception, which has been sometimes criti- 
cized as a weakness of his philosophy, is fully justified on the 
grounds of the theory of relativity; and that, in fact, no other 
general treatment of visual perception agrees with the concept of 
physical space-time. Let me begin with a statement of White- 
head’s position, but warn the reader that, if he dislikes simplifica- 
tion, or even inaccuracy, inevitable in a brief summary, he 
had better apply to the relevant text of Process and Reality. 

A visual percept, given at the percipient’s time ¢, can be ana- 
lyzed into contents of two kinds: first, the sense-datum and, second, 
the locus or region of space-time which exhibits, or happens to be 
illustrated by, the sense-datum. A mirror-image, for example, 
appears as a sense-datum located at a certain spot behind the sur- 
face of the mirror—a spot which may actually be occupied by an 
object of an entirely different sensory nature. The possible dis- 
crepancy allows one to say that the sense-datum is projected by 
the percipient upon the region of its manifestation. In other 
words, while the percept is just where it appears to be in the 
physical space of the percipient’s frame of reference, the sensory 
contents that appear there are derived from some past occurrence. 
To quote from Whitehead himself : 


This doctrine is what common sense always assumes. When we see a coloured 
shape, it may be a real man, or a ghost, or an image behind a mirror, or an 
hallucination; but whatever it be, there it is—exhibiting to us a certain region 
of external space. If we are gazing at a nebula, a thousand light-years away, 
we are not looking backward through a thousand years.1 


The last sentence in the quoted statement indicates Whitehead’s 
disagreement with such objective relativists as E. B. McGilvary. 
These objective relativists are the only philosophers of realism who 
share with Whitehead and common sense the notion that we can 
perceive directly data which are located outside our bodies. But, 
contrary to Whitehead and common sense, they propound the 
paradox that we also can stare directly into the past. An objec- 
tive relativist is likely to retort that Whitehead avoids the paradox 
at the price of his questionable doctrine of projection of sense-data. 
- The answer to the objective relativist is that the doctrine of projec- 
tion is just what the theory of relativity requires. The point is 
established beyond any doubt if we accept the analysis of the 
perceptual situation with the aid of the space-time representation 
given by H. Weyl in his Mind and Nature (University of Penn- 


1 Process and Reality, Cambridge University Press, 1929, p. 460. 
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sylvania Press, 1934). The following paragraph is a simplified 
account of Weyl’s analysis. 

Let the reader draw a space-time diagram to represent a mo- 
mentary observation by an astronomer, from the world-point 0, 
of a distant star. Suppose that his momentary visual field coin- 
cides with his zy-plane, to be called the spatial plane EZ, and that the 
z-axis is his own world-line as well as the time-axis. The axes 
issue from the origin at O. There are two light-cones, each with 
its apex at the origin; the cone below the plane E stands for the 
astronomer’s past. A world-point S on the surface of the lower 
cone, which represents the star under observation as it was in the 
past, is connected with O by a straight line. The connection is 
the world-line of the light ray that carries the image of the past 
occurrence of the star to the astronomer. To quote Weyl: ‘‘The 
light reaching the observer from the stars at the moment O informs 
him of the condition of the stars at this moment S of their history”’ 
(op. cit., p. 77). The quotation explains what Whitehead means 
when he says that the sensory appearance of the star comes from 
the past. Next let the reader observe that the axis of the telescope 
lies in the spatial plane FE and not along the world-line of the light 
ray from S to O; in fact, the telescope is directed from O towards 
the point S’ which is a projection of S upon the plane LE. To quote 
Weyl again: ‘‘We project the world-lines of light from the stars 
parallel to the time-axis on to the spatial plane E through O. .. . 
These projections are the spatial light rays’’ (op. cit., p. 78). 
Thus Whitehead’s term ‘‘projection”’ is literally and technically 
correct. Furthermore, the telescope can not be turned towards the 
past: it must face a spatial light ray in the present. This ex- 
plains Whitehead’s contention that the locus of the projected 
appearance of the star is a region in the contemporary external 
world. 

But, the objective relativist may ask, if the telescope is directed 
towards the distant present, how can it catch a light ray that comes 
from the past? The space-time diagram provides an easy answer 
to this query. Let the telescope be represented by a segment of 
the line connecting O with S’. The representation is only a mo- 
mentary cross-section in the history of the telescope. To repre- 
sent other moments in that history the reader must draw additional 
segments of the same length and parallel to the original segment 
but below the plane HZ. One of these segments, sufficiently far 
down through the lower light-cone, will meet with its outward 
end-point the world-line of the light ray which connects 8 with O. 
The coincidence gives the moment and place at which the telescope 
catches the image from the past. Each subsequent segment, which 
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shows some later stage in the history of the telescope, contains 
some world-point of the same light ray but closer to the other 
end-point of the segment, i.e., closer to the astronomer’s eye. Fi- 
nally, at O the telescope delivers the image. 

Curvature of space-time introduces certain complications into 
the picture. Weyl has taken care of some; but there remains at 
least one unresolved difficulty. To encompass a projection from 
a very distant star the plane EH may have to be extended into space 
far beyond the neighborhood of the world-point 0; yet such an 
extension would be unobjectionable only within a medium of a flat 
space-time. The difficulty does not affect Whitehead precisely 
because he refuses to accept the orthodox relativist doctrine of 
space-time of irregular curvature. 


A. P. USHENKO 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 





BOOK REVIEW 


Essays on Freedom and Power. Lorp Acton. Selected and with 
an Introduction hy Gertrude Himmelfarb. Preface by Her- 
man Finer. Boston, Massachusetts: The Beacon Press (trade 
edition). Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press (text and library 
edition). 1948. lIxvi+ 452 pp. $5.00. 


For this collection of Acton’s essays Miss Himmelfarb has 
written a careful, lucid introduction, at once a brief history of 
his life and a reflective analysis of his ideas, while Professor Finer 
has provided an illuminating and suggestive preface, with a nice 
evaluation of the essences of his political principles. The book 
ends with a very thorough Acton bibliography. Mr. Bert F. 
Hoselitz is to be commended for his arduous labor and painstaking 1 
care in compiling it. The body of the work consists of a judicious 
collection and selection of Acton’s main essays and book reviews, 
themselves essays, plus an illuminating interchange of letters be- 
tween Acton and Creighton. 

Acton’s vision was an exhaustive and many-volumed history, 
in which all the facts would be presented, arranged, assessed, and 
judged with magistral proportion, a precise balancing of human 
motives and drives, detailed analysis of the interplay of interests 
and ideas, and an uncompromising moral steadfastness, informed 
at once by humanly complete knowledge and the undeluded in- 
sight of character, tempered by the experience of ages and tried 
in its integrity by living issues perdured alike with judgment and 
with courage. If Acton suffered from uncertainty and doubt, 
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these had justification in a superb ambition which came perilously 
close to the great Greek sin. | 

Formally Acton’s scope and range were less large than some 
modern cultural historians’ and sociologists’. In fact, though he 
happily lacked the jargon of modern sociology and philosophy of 
history, and confined attention to man, the political-social and the 
religious animal, his range was vast, and his depth in detail, in 
specialized knowledge from theological controversy to diplomatic 
history, far excelled those of men seemingly wider in scope. 

This production is, I urge, even by the yardstick of encyclo- 
pedists, multum in parvo, charged with genuine intellectual vita- 
mins. The great bulk of it, as the editors of this selection percipi- 
ently proclaim, centres on the issue of how to ensure human 
freedom yet to bear and use that power for which men strive, but 
by which, once acquired, they so readily corrupt themselves and 
enslave their fellows. In this sense, then, virtually all Acton’s 
work was a history of freedom, a story told cogently by typical case 
studies of ideas, of events, of periods and places. Many of these 
were selected almost at random, the ground chosen by the labors 
of others, whose works, imposing on Acton the duties of conscien- 
tious scholarship, led him to magistral animadversion on the often 
frustrated search for effective liberty and a decent dignity, to him 
the central theme of history. 

More specifically, however, the main story is told in the two 
celebrated essays, herein reprinted, on the history of freedom in 
antiquity, and in Christianity. Certainly these, together with 
Acton’s review, also here given, of Sir Erskine May’s Democracy 
in Europe, constitute a thorough, compact evaluation of the 
dynamism of ideas and passions in the course of Western European 
history, as these engage in the struggle for dignity of finite men 
who need at once the curb and the release of a political order, yet 
can not gain fulfilment purely as its creatures. The review, which 
gives due credit to a work descriptive of the development of gov- 
ernmental forms and political institutions, is at the same time a 
magistral corrective to its inadequacies, and, what is more, a 
commentary by demonstration on the defects of a genre which in 
our own time is unduly cultivated in the name of a science of 
society. Its argument is a quietly ardent plea that it is ideas, 
impregnating the passions, as well as impregnated with passion, 
which at once form the basis for, and contain, social conflict; and 
thus produce, despite, and even through, men’s struggles, direc- 
tion without lasting disaster. And, as the history of freedom re- 
peatedly insists and demonstrates, the perduring theme of creative 
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political philosophy, as experience with ideas institutionalized re- 
veals inadequacy and brings disillusion, is to discover, by critical 
insight informed by moral and spiritual principle, the necessary 
correctives, the tools by which aspiration and need may again 
seek and ensure satisfaction by and for man, the moral and rational, 
yet self-frustrating, because too greatly power-loving, animal. 

The early essay on ‘‘Political Causes of the American Revolu- 
tion’’ complements and supplements the enquiry into the history 
of liberty in western Europe. That essay is in fact a record of 
the American venture in endeavoring to reconcile liberty with 
order, to achieve the institutional practice of a constitutional re- 
publicanism which would satisfy democratic impulse without pro- 
ducing majority tyranny, down to the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Much of Acton’s inductive argument is, indeed, highly critical of 
democracy, and tends towards glorification of the State as embodi- 
ment of a higher and overriding law. Acton himself was to re- 
pent these judgments, as later historians were to question his 
picture of the facts. Yet, though the analysis is curiously colored 
by an emasculated Hegelianism, it is full of percipient commentary 
on the distinction between state and society, on the social con- 
ditions favorable and inimical to effective democratic government, 
and on the danger of democratic dogma and its ungenerous in- 
stitutionalization. Moreover, when it is related to that sane study 
of the evolution of modern nationalism, ‘‘Nationality,’’ there 
emerges a compelling picture of the conditions of nationhood, of 
the historical value of the national idea, and of the ultimately harm- 
ful consequences of nationalism, inimical to variety and to liberty, 
and subordinating all to its imposed order. 

Acton was, indeed, the generic liberal of his age, as becomes 
clear in his generous indignation at the ignoble machinations of 
the Vatican Council; in the pathetic dignity of ‘‘Conflicts with 
Rome,’’ where, with a preternatural wisdom, he explores the diffi- 
cult issue of individual assertiveness in relation to authority for 
shared purpose ; and in his brief comments on tolerance and human 
error in his letter to Creighton. Critics have, indeed, urged the 
irreconcilability of Acton’s Catholicism and his liberalism, have 
found it strange that so ardent a defender of human freedom could 
accept, even, or especially, granted the privilege uniquely extended 
to him, the authority of a Church whose historical sins and con- 
temporary abuses and usurpations of power he clear-sightedly 
perceived and courageously indicted. Yet Acton was at once 
catholic and Catholic, was indeed catholic, and so liberal, because 
Catholic. He had no illusions of earthly perfectibility; and, if 
he shared the general confidence in progress still prevalent in his 
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age, his was a chastened and Catholic confidence in a moral im- 
provement only less than geologically slow. He saw man as finite 
and sinful, and so in need of authority, order, restraint. Yet he 
saw him equally as possessed of reason; and he himself, so en- 
dowed, held it his first duty to castigate the sins alike of rulers and 
of masses. But, because man was imperfect, criticism must not 
degenerate into utopian idealism. No evil should be spared, and 
judgment must be uncompromising; but, in the mode of Burke, 
it was necessary to avoid passionate revolutionary naiveté, to pre- 
serve constitutionalism as restraint for the very sake of freedom. 
Above all, a dutiful self-restraint in action, and sobriety in judg- 
ment, were requisite. And these could rest only on conviction of 
truth, of moral principle embodied in the structure of the universe, 
and made the destiny and purpose of man. Universal and abso- 
lute truth was not, for Acton, the enemy, but the one possible 
basis, of human freedom and dignity: the alternative was a rela- 
tivism which led, soon or late, to anarchy or to tyranny, whether 
of one man, of oligarchs, or of the majority. By this very token, 
however, the earthly authority of the state had to be restrained: 
its function was instrumental, its basis not spiritual. 

The real problem was in the spiritual realm: because men were 
fallible, their own unaided insights could mislead. Hence a 
spiritual authority was needful. Yet, because Churchmen, even 
Popes, were human, and a vast organization tended to accrete to 
itself power, and to become corrupted thereby, fearless conscience, 
duly trained, had the duty of criticism and dissent. Nevertheless, 
for the very sake of abiding purpose, in the last analysis it was 
necessary to submit, and, like the Church itself, with faith to 
await the remedial action of time and slow enlightenment. 

It was, one must admit, a difficult and, logically, not nicely con- 
clusive position. Yet it did permit a thorough political liberalism, 
as it properly supported the argument against religious persecution 
on grounds of truth, without thereby yielding on the reality and 
certainty thereof. 

And, while Acton defended enonomic inequality and condemned 
socialism as he understood it, he was enabled to plead for, rather 
than to oppose, the search to achieve social justice, while he con- 
sistently condemned tendencies towards centralized imposition of 
uniformity. He never, indeed, fully analyzed the emergent prob- 
lem of how effectively to implement the necessary reconciliation of 
liberty and of such limitations of economic inequality as were, on 
his own premises, defensible. But, though he did not adequately 
clarify his position on the social question, and was by very lack 
of that sort of knowledge so dear to the early Fabians, sometimes 
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unduly conservative in his support of private property, his own 
generic liberalism and his stress on moral principle provided roots, 
subsequently too little tended, for a social theory, essentially 
Catholic, which avoided the Scylla of private economic power 
without dashing into the Charybdis of the authoritarian state. 

Moreover, in so far as Acton was ungenerous in his attitude to 
common clay, it was from an essential aristocracy which, though 
sheltered and remote, was a self-disciplined noblesse oblige, ethical 
even more than political. He shares the fears for culture of the 
critics of democracy, often less principled and always less humane, 
who were his contemporaries. But his final conclusion, unlike 
theirs, is not aristocratic government, nor the denial of meaningful 
liberty and of participation in political life to lesser men, but only 
insurance that they themselves be not enabled to deny freedom 
to those better instructed, nor to combat excellencies they do not 
comprehend or non-conformities they do not approve. 

Comparison with John Stuart Mill, fully informed of con- 
temporary economic and social developments as well as a brilliant 
economic analyst, and the most thorough-going philosopher of 
perfected representation of his time, illumines the differences be- 
tween a generic, and a specific and largely dogmatic, liberalism. 
Mill, though generously sentient, and at moments perilously close 
to sentimentalism, is at bottom, and by long-imposed discipline, 
rationalist, philosophic radical, and doctrinaire. While partially 
delivered by intellectual honesty, he never fully escapes that 
mental Panoptikon, the misnamed felicific calculus. By dogma 
and inherent nobility alike never merely politic, he is political 
in a sense that Acton is not. Sanguine, though tempered by the 
sanity of observant judgment, he has faith in mechanisms, in de- 
vices, in, precisely, the technical reforms of Philosophie Radical- 
ism, to which Acton paid clearly too little attention, and of whose 
value, as method and means, he had too great a scepticism, just 
because they rested on too little morally radical analysis. By 
contrast Acton, politic in assessment because chastened, and in 
action from sustained purpose, yet equally unswerving in prin- 
ciple, is at root not political at all, but religious. Mill, freethinker 
through and through, is confident in his optimism: the individual, 
free to use his reason and rendered socially just by reason, can 
and will create an ever-advancing society, in which he properly 
accepts those restrictions perceived necessary for an equal freedom 
but no others. On utilitarian principles, individualism is, in de- 
veloped industrial society, socialism: the conflict between liberty 
and equality withers away under government properly and pro- 
portionately representative, where education is universal, and the 
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individual self-directing. Acton, believer through all discourage- 
ments and disillusion, and because even more than despite them, 
sees unaided reason as a snare and destroyer, yet holds reason dear. 

Where Mill has at most a personal, Acton has a cosmic, sense 
of tragedy. Freedom, hardly won, and held only by a perpetual 
vigilance informed by right principle, and institutionally pro- 
tected, leads in that proud pageant of man, long but not yet old, 
to the triumph of right within some men, and, through their 
struggles, to the creation, and, by God’s grace, the preservation of 
a social order in which others too may struggle triumphantly, and 
where the human spirit is not defeated by oppression. Freedom 
is a necessity of imperfection, a burdensome blessing, a needful 
insurance against deathly uniformity and deadly power. The 
condition alike of morality and of culture, it does not automati- 
cally guarantee either, nor, among power-hungry men, is it guaran- 
teed by them. In a world of many men, many groups, many 
interests, it is well-nigh impossible of achievement by and for all 
equally and at once; and those who have achieved rapidly pervert: 
their liberty turns into power; that power tends to corrupt, to 
destroy liberty for others; and resistant criticism, aided by re- 
strictive institutions, alone keeps freedom alive. 

For our own age, so profoundly aware of the irrational in man, 
and often driven thereby to despair and fantastic dreams of de- 
liverance by unrestrained power itself, it is Acton, more than Mill, 
who provides a meaningful defense of liberty, and of constitu- 
tional democracy as its implement. To many of us, indeed, his 
particular faith may be unacceptable, either through a general 
lack of and incapacity for religious conviction or through rejection 
of that specific theology as unconvincing. Moreover the historical 
record since his time has also led many seriously to question 
whether the politics and policies of the Catholic hierarchy are, or 
can reasonably be expected to become, on the side of the angels and 
of human freedom, though enlightened men who share Acton’s 
faith and conviction continue, howbeit with increasing difficulty, 
to give his inherently difficult answer. Yet we are perturbedly 
aware of the equally serious difficulty of discovering a purely 
moral and secular equivalent to the counterpoise of the Two 
Powers as a protection of freedom and human dignity; are aware 
of the too slight power, in a world where irrationality so often in- 
spires and directs force, of even the most enlightened and coura- 
geous consciences; are aware that positivism, whether as the mech- 
anistic doctrine for the shaping of an irrational mass or as the 
cryptic proclamation of the exclusive ethical insight of a pro- 
fessedly scientific class, ends in human stultification, as the master 
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of men in whom it creates the delusion of mastery. We perceive 
dimly that the acceptance of ultimate mystery is the condition of 
light, of enlightenment; that profound reverence from convinced 
uncertainty is the root of dignified freedom, of the creative use 
of energies; that lasting confidence, in morals and politics alike, 
necessitates humility and a perpetual self-denying ordinance against 
the temptation to abuse power in a premature grasping for per- 
fection. 

Along these lines Acton, the liberal and humane servant and 
purifying prophet of a great tradition, is still our guide, though he 
may not cross the threshold of our own dimly glimpsed,: and by 
the definition of our own insights never fully achievable, heaven. 
For the task of our age, cleaving to Acton’s percipience, is to 
harness in subordinate subservience thereto the positivist rational- 
ism of Mill, his heirs and assigns; unfalteringly to perceive ever 
more effective interpretations and controls by man of himself and 
of his universe; and, genuinely pluralistic in method, in social 
organization, and in respect for diverse insights and irreducibly 
different personalities, yet not to confuse inventive and ever in- 
complete search, the inescapable seeking of our times, with that 
relativism which is a denial of meaning, of reason itself. Accepted 
human fallibility, the conviction of discoverable principles by 
which men ought to live, and freedom that fallibility may not de- 
generate into unrestricted failure, that principle may be forever 
recaptured and utilized anew—these, surely, are Acton’s insights, 
broadly restated for today, and without benefit of his specific 
theology. 

Recently, indeed, and in very different terms, the needed mar- 
riage of Actonian and Millian liberalisms has been urged, without 
reference to them, by David Bidney, under the awkwardly incisive 
heading, meta-anthropology. He pleads for a philosophy of cul- 
ture, welding into one scientific whole metaphysics and positive 
sociology. He insists that cultural anthropology, and by inference 
the social studies generally, can not fulfil their own purpose, do not 
make sense, when not rooted in a philosophical system which 
transcends their, or any, direct facts of observation. He insists, 
not less, that philosophy, when it does not embrace and interpret 
the realm of positive description and analysis, dies of inanition and 
neglect. In full agreement, I urge that on these lines, and these 
alone, may we recapture Acton’s sense of meaningfulness of life, 
and for our passing day solve the issue of harnessing and sub- 
ordinating power to the service of its proper master, human 
freedom. 

Thus, and thus only, can we hope to achieve unity of vision 
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and unity of purpose; and in the doing gain a voluntary universal, 
and non-theological,, moral check on power. On that basis, too, 
we can perchance avoid the vulgar blatancy of a none the less 
sinister political authoritarianism, yet not be forced to pay the 
high price of submission, on penalty of risk of eternal damnation, 
to a more subtle and humane spiritual authority, itself not beyond 
the corruption of power by reason of that ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion which is its inescapable executive and implement. Yet, that 
said, I re-assert Acton’s insistent emphasis on the inescapable 
tragedy and incertitude of our earthly lot, and his finding that on 
that conviction alone can a humane liberalism be founded. I 
reject only his insistence that his particular faith is needful to the 
moral integrity of an upright and creative freedom. 


THomas I. Cook 
Tue JoHNsS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
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The Modern Approach to Descartes’ Problem. The relation of the 
mathematical and physical sciences to philosophy. Str EpMuUND 
Warrtaker. (The Herbert Spencer Lecture in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, 1948.) London and New York: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons. 1948. 30 pp. 1/6 d. 


The problem of Descartes, as the author states it, is the search 
for simple and ultimate principles which can organize experience 
into a rational and coherent structure. He believes that Descartes 
was in error in supposing that such principles could be established 
in an @ priori manner, since any proposed set of them is always 
subject to revision in the light of new experimental knowledge. 
Most of the lecture is an exposition of developments in physics and 
mathematics that require emendations in Descartes’ account of the 
ultimate explanatory principles of things. Sir Edmund is not 
always a reliable guide; for example, he declares without obvious 
just cause that atomic scientists have adopted a three-valued logic, 
and he expresses the equally unfounded belief that with the help 
of this logic there is a bright prospect for treating the determinism 
vs. free-will controversy with ‘‘faultless precision.’’ He eventually 
states what he regards as the basic presuppositions of modern 
science, and emphasizes the intimate connection between the notion 
of ‘‘reality’’ and the notion of ‘‘predictability.’’ He also holds 
that esthetic values and mathematical relations are closely asso- 
ciated, and that in consequence ‘‘the reality of moral values can 
be established without much difficulty.’’ The assumption of a 
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rational structure permeating the cosmos, together with this alleged 
reality of moral values, is finally said to provide a foundation for 
natural theology and revealed religion. There is therefore no 
doubt that Sir Edmund is eminently qualified to be a Gifford 
lecturer. 


E. N. 


Von Dionysos zu Apollon. Der Aufstieg im Geiste. Fritz 
JOACHIM VON RINTELEN. (Biicher des Wissens, Band 4.) 
Wiesbaden: Metopen-Verlag. 1948. xvi+ 122 pp. 


In this beautiful little volume von Rintelen surveys the German 

literature and philosophical ideals of the nineteenth and the twen- 
tieth centuries in order to exhibit the basic ‘‘polarity and dia- 
logue’’ between nature and spirit, between life and reason, between 
Dionysos and Apollo. 
_ It is evident from this survey that, as Goethe said, ‘‘ Whoever 
speaks of nature must presuppose spirit and whoever speaks of 
spirit must presuppose nature and at bottom conceive the two to- 
gether.’’ But how are they to be conceived together? The thesis 
here is that mere life and mere reason, each in itself, represent ex- 
treme forms of human existence; that there is a human ‘‘center’’ 
where the extremes meet. This center can be defined in terms of 
the sense of values, which is a synthesis of life and judgment, of 
eros and logos. 

This volume is the second instalment, following his 1947 
Démonte des Willens, of what promises to be one of the major 
philosophical productions of our time. It is to be a treatise on 
‘‘Realism Applied to Spirit and Values.’’ The next instalment is 
to appear soon under the title, Philosophie der Endlichkeit als 
Spiegel der Gegenwart, and is to be a critique of the philosophy of 
finitude as represented by Heidegger and Rilke. This will be fol- 
lowed by an exposition of the idea of ‘‘humanity”’ as ‘‘an eternal 
home for the spirit.’’ All this is clearly a thorough-going, serious 
attempt to meet contemporary existentialism by defending a 
transcendental realism. Quite apart from the importance of its 
theme for our age, these volumes of von Rintelen are delightful 
reading both on account of their wealth of literary material and 
their clarity of language. 

H. W. S. 
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Hall, Jerome: Living Law of Democratic Society. Indianapo- 
lis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 1949. 146 pp. 
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Daugert, Stanley Matthew: The Philosophy of Thorstein 
Veblen. New York: King’s Crown Press. viii + 134 pp. $2.25 

Descartes, René: Discourse on Method. Translated with an 
Introduction by Laurence J. Lafleur. (The Little Library of 
Liberal Arts, Number 19) New York: Liberal Arts Press. 1950. 
xxii + 50 pp. 40¢. 

McEwen, William P.: Enduring Satisfaction. A Philosophy 
of Spiritual Growth. New York: Philosophical Library. 1949. 
xxiii + 370 pp. $4.75. 

Ross, W. D.: APISTOTEAOYS ANAAYTKA. Aristotle’s Prior 
and Posterior Analytics. A Revised Text with Introduction and 
Commentary. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1949. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1949. x+ 690 pp. $8.00. 


S. Thomae Aquinatis: In Decem Libros Ethicorum Aristotelis 
ad Nicomachum. Expositio. Cura et studio P. Fr. Raymundi M. 
Spiazzi, O. P. Torin: Marietti. 1949. xv+611 pp. 1800 lire. 


S. Thomae Aquinatis: In Aristotelis Libros De Sensu et Sen- 
sato de Memoria et Reminiscentia. Commentarium. Editio III 
ex integro retracta. Cura et studio P. Fr. Raymundi M. Spiazzi, 
O.P. xiii+130 pp. 500 lire. 


THE JOURNAL OF SymBotic Locic. Volume 14, Number 4. 
A further consistent extension of basic logic: F. B. Fitch. A 
note on the deductive completeness of m-valued propositional cal- 
euli: J. B. Rosser and A. R. Turquette. A note on nominalistic 
syntax: R. M. Martin. An improvement in the theory of simplic- 
ity: Nelson Goodman. Results concerning the decision problem 
of Lewis’s calculi S3 and S6: Séren Halldén. 

PHILOSOPHICAL Stupies. Volume I, Number 2. Are Individ- 
ual Concepts Necessary? Arthur Pap. The Identity of Linguistic 
Expressions and the Paradox of Analysis: Wilfrid Sellars. 

PuILosopHy or Science. Vol. 17, No. 1. Symposium: Quan- 
tum Mechanics—Part II. An Epistemological Basis for Quantum 
Physics: W. H. Werkmeister. Realism and Neo-Kantianism in 
Professor Margenau’s Philosophy of Quantum Mechanics: Adolf 
Griinbaum. Existential Hypotheses: Herbert Feigl. Impertinent 
Reflections on History of Science: P. W. Bridgman. Construc- 
tions and Inferred Entities: L. W. Beck. On the Confirmation of 
Scientifie Theories: J. E. Freund. The Scientist—Technician or 
Moralist? George Simpson. Order and Surprise: Martin Gardner. 

THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PuHitosopHy. Vol. XXVII, 
No. 3. The Meaning of Conflict: Kurt Singer. Categoricals and 
Hypotheticals in George Boole and his Successors: A. N. Prior. 
The Logical Status of Grammar Rules: John Mackie. 
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RIvVIsTa DI STORIA DELLA Finosoria. Anno IV, Fasc. IV. Teo- 
reticité e praticité del valore ontologico nel pensiero di Guido 
Calogero: A. Vasa. Personalité e storicismo marxiano: F. Bran- 
catisano. Diogene di Enoanda e Lucrezio: N. Casini. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We take pleasure in announcing the following as new members 
of our Book Reviewing Staff: George Boas, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; Leroy E. Loemker, Emory University; Albert Hofstadter, 
New York University; Charles Frankel, Columbia University; 
Robert D. Cumming, Columbia University. 





The privately-endowed David F. Swenson-Kierkegaard Me- 
morial Fund made available for 1949-1950 the first of its fellow- 
ships of $500 to be used for the study of the writings of Sgren A. 
Kierkegaard, 1813-1855. The first Fellow was Reidar Thomte, 
professor of philosophy at Concordia College and author of Kierke- 
gaard’s Philosophy of Religion. 

Another fellowship is being made available for the year 1950- 
1951. Persons of any creed, nationality, or color are eligible. 
Each recipient is free to choose his own place of study. In view 
of the character of the subject-matter, a religious interest and a 
reading knowledge of Danish are requisite. Anyone seeking ap- 
plication blanks or information is urged to write the Secretary of 
the Swenson-Kierkegaard Memorial Committee, Dr. Paul L. 
Holmer, Department of Philosophy, 300 Folwell Hall, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. 
It is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short 
contributions, prompt reviews, timely discussions, notes on new 


books and other journals, and news of philosophic interest. The 
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No. 25. December 8, 1949. 
Method in Judgments of Practice. R. Bruce Ravp. 


Comments and Criticism. Nicolaus of Autrecourt: A Reply: 
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Review of Karl Léwith’s Meaning in History by Hetmut Kuun. 
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The Messes Animals Make in Metaphysics. B. A. G. FULLER. 


Comments and Criticism. The Semiotic Function of Prediction. 
Huavues LEBLANC. 


Review of Thomas Goddard Bergin’s and Max Harold Fisch’s The 
New Science of Giambattista Vico by RaupH H. Bowen. 
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Index to Volume XLVI. 
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A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHICAL IDEAS IN AMERICA 
By W. H. Werkmeister, University of Nebraske 


[DESIGNED for courses in the history of American philosophy, this book 
serves as an introduction to the systems and thoughts of America’s 
outstanding thinkers. It shows the development of American philosophy 
against a cultural background including Puritanism, Transcendentalism, 
and others. 599 pages, $5.00 


MORAL STANDARDS 
By Charles H. Patterson, University of Nebraska 


AN INTRODUCTION to ethics that helps the student clarify his ideas 
on right and wrong. Professor Patterson first discusses the nature of 
ethics, and demonstrates how the validity of ethical systems can be tested. 
He then presents his own doctrine, but without dogmatism, so that the stu- 
dent is encouraged to arrive at moral standards for himself. 516 pages, $4.00 


LOGIC AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS 
By Herbert L. Searles, University of Southern California 


MAKES CLEAR—without oversimplification—the essential elements of 
critical logical thinking and scientific method. The importance of 
formal logic has not been minimized but formal relations and operations 
have been illustrated throughout by the employment of me and propo- 
sitions relevant to daily life and the sciences. 326 pages, $3.50 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHICS 

By Harry L. Hollingworth, Columbia University 

A PSYCHOLOGIST’S explanation of the principles of moral conduct in 
terms of motivation, learning, and control, based on his scientific in- 

spection of ethical topics. Professor Hollingworth’s observations have led 

to the development of a test or scale for the measurement of ethical insight. 

This is presented in full detail along with many suggestions for its practical 

use. 247 pages, $3.50 


THE THINGS THAT MATTER MOST 
By Ralph Tyler Flewelling, University of Southern California 


ADAPTABLE for a course of study in ethics, humanities, or comparative 

religion, this preston text provides the basis for inquiry into practical 
problems of moral values. In considering the meaning of the term ‘‘value” 
the author describes and analyzes five concepts of human values and six in- 
terpretations of human values made by outstanding individuals whose think- 
ing helped shape the progress of Western Society. 530 pages, $3.75 


UNDERSTANDING CHRISTIANITY 

By Edgar M. McKown, Evansville College; and Carl J. Scherzer, Chaplain, 

Protestant Deaconess Hospital 

LOGICALLY interprets the tenets of our Christian faith with recognition 
of scientific aa. however, losing the deep spiritual flavor 

which contributes so much to the book’s poneeny. ritten in simple 

language, the book is organized to insure that the student shall develop a 

familiarity with the Bible. 162 pages, $2.50 


POETS OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 
By Henry M. Battenhouse, Albion College 


ANALYZES and interprets the essays of eight major poets from medieval 
to modern time in terms of their Christian thought. The poets whose 
works are discussed are: Dante, Shakespeare. Milton, Wordsworth, Tenny- 
son, Browning, Emerson, and T. S. Eliot. 175 pages, $2. 
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